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enthusiasm. At last we have Poe's text as he wrote it, and 
not many additions or subtractions are likely to be made. 
But the final awarding of Poe in literature, the characteriza- 
tion of the man, the insight into his personality, the strength 
as well as defects of his work and its ultimate appeal, the 
explanation of his genius and the contradictions in his char- 
acter and life — these are still left for the later literary critic 
and biographer, whenever he shall come, who will yet make 
use of this edition as his chief material. 



FICTION AS A STUDY. 

A Study of Prose Fiction. By Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1902. 

The practice of writing fiction having become a serious 
employment and all the world nowadays being novel readers, 
very naturally an examination of the laws and being of prose 
fiction is a fit subject for serious study. More than one of 
our universities have included among their electives a course 
on the structure and style of the novel, and the writer of the 
present volume is a former Princeton professor, now editor 
of a great monthly literary magazine, who has written short 
stories and novels himself, and has been called upon to look 
over thousands of manuscripts of others — one who has been 
trained in the theory, and has both studied and practiced 
the art, of composition. Yet how hard the novel is to subject 
to laws is seen from the circumstance that the author has 
to be guarded in his statements at almost every turn — there 
has been such infinite variety of methods employed. But in 
this welter and confusion he is eminently fair. Open-minded- 
ness and an absence of dogmatism is the striking quality and 
great value of this work. Only once, when the author is 
dealing with the theory of M. Zola and his school of "ex- 
perimental fiction," does he seem to break out into anything 
like impatience and meet argument by still further appeal. 
In his view fiction must be fiction — i. e., something feigned — 
and the subjective element, the personality and mind and 
spirit of the author, cannot but enter in. "No novelist pos- 
sesses the impartiality of nature." 
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In a subject of such wide range and interest it follows al- 
most of necessity that the parts that least smack of the chair 
of rhetoric and of the university professor's pedagogical 
methods are the most successful. The writer in Mr. Perry 
saves him from making a mere text-book and the editor and 
literature lover and critic become eloquent. As he progresses 
with the formal divisions of his subject he warms with his 
theme, and something that very possibly was not in the orig- 
inal abstract intended for class use occurs to his mind and is 
said in a manner and with an ardor independent of all ab- 
stracts and notes. 

In explanation of and as plea for this study Mr. Perry be- 
lieves prose fiction is the great modern art. Its relation to 
other arts is suggested — to poetry generally, to the drama 
specifically (this is the best chapter of the three), and to sci- 
ence — but these are all difficult matters and cannot in the 
nature of the case in such brief compass be final, be any more 
than suggestive. We have established as yet too little of the 
theory of the novel to delineate sharply the separate prov- 
inces and apply precise rules. In contrast with the claims of 
science, the author holds that fiction is an art: "its task is 
to create some beautiful object." 

The chapter on Character (there are growing and fixed 
characters, also the type and the individual) and the one on 
Plot have their kinship with formal rhetoric; but with Set- 
ting the author comes to his own, and in describing the Per- 
sonality of the Fiction Writer he glows with conviction. He 
holds very clear and sane views on those much-abused topics, 
Realism and Romanticism, and on the Short Story the ex- 
perience of the magazine editor has given him fresh thoughts 
which are vigorously put. He thinks it does not deserve 
the dignity to which it has been exalted; it demands no sus- 
tained power of imagination: it lacks sanity, balance, and 
naturalness; it is fragmentary, often slipshod, and tends to 
a cheapening of art. The Question of Form and the Ap- 
pendix revert to the mere formal part of the discussion. 

The charm of the book is its lucidity and ease. It does 
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not make any false pretenses at being unduly learned and 
end with only being obscure. It is not overdone and be- 
fogged with references, though the most helpful will be 
found in the Appendix. It discusses frankly, intelligently, 
lucidly the nature of the material and problems presented, 
finds strength and vitality wherever they are to be found, 
and offers suggestions as to weaknesses and defects. It 
will be found that it has stimulated and helped the reader 
and has not pleased itself by its own dogmatizings in a field 
where obviously dogmatism is impossible. 

One article of faith the author may be said to possess. He 
believes thoroughly in the long story, the full-pinioned nov- 
el, the great classics of literature. When you read a new 
book read also an old one, was Coleridge's dictum long ago; 
and Mr. Perry accepts it unflinchingly. On the whole he be- 
lieves, as men must believe, in a growing realism, a stronger 
grasp on the right sort of realities in life. These words at 
the conclusion of the chapter on Realism are too full of con- 
viction to pass over: "We shall have a right to demand of 
the future novelist that he shall see and feel and think. But 
he shall see things as they are, the world as it is — God's world. 
He shall feel in the men and women around him the pulsa- 
tion of the Infinite Heart. He shall think nobly, because 
truly. And his shall be such mastery of his material that no 
technical resource shall be unknown to him, no feat of crea- 
tive imagination too hard for him; and by virtue of that mas- 
tery he shall make us see and feel and think, so that when we 
read his book it may be with the joy of deeper insight and 
quicker sympathy and a new hold on truth. Truth shall be 
the key word of his art, and the truth that he reveals shall 
be seen of us as beauty. 

"When that man comes, I should call him a realist; but he 
is welcome to call himself an idealist, a romanticist, or any 
other name he likes. And while we are waiting, we can turn 
once more the pages of 'Amelia' and 'Henry Esmond' and 
'Adam Bede.' " 



